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NOTICE 

It  is  intended  that  the  “Talk”  printed  in  these  pages  shall  direct 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  features  of  the  Packard  Business  College^ 
which,  during  the  past  35  years,  has  itself  become  a feature  of  New-  York. 

The  conversation  is  discursive — as  conversation  usually  is — hut  it 
is  meant  to  cover  the  important  facts  which  interest  patrons,  and  is  along 
the  line  of  inquiry  and  suggestion  usually  pursued  by  those  who  call  for 
information  concerning  the  school.  If  the  information  here  conveyed  is 
not  satisfactory  on  all  points,  a complete  prospectus  will  be  sent  on 
application  to 

S.  S.  PACKARD, 

loi  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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Visitor.  I calk'd  to  make  inquiries  altout  tour  school.  ) havf 
K son  of  between  seventeen  and  eij^liteen,  who  lias  just  finished 
fpiibiic  school  and  is  an.xious  to  i^o  to  business.  I think  he  is  hardiv 
qualified  for  a situation,  and  1 would  like  to  know  just  what  he  can 
learn  here. 

Representative.  Well,  in  brief,  he  can  learn  just  what  would 
(jualify  him  for  a situation ; such  an  one,  I mean,  as  he  would  be 
likely  to  desire  and  expect. 

I'.  I don’t  know  that  I would  care  to  make  a book-keeper  of 
him — I suppose  you  teach  book-keeping — but  I would  like  him  to 
understand  business. 

R.  So  as  to  be  a manager,  I suppose  ? 

U.  No,  not  that,  at  first — of  course  not:  but  I would  like 
him  to  be  prepared  to  go  into  a business  house  and  work  uji. 
If  he  learns  to  be  a book-keeper,  you  know,  he  will  be  a book- 
keeper all  his  life.  He  can  only  get  so  far,  and  there's  an  end. 

R.  No,  I didn't  know  that;  and  I hardly  think  it  is  so.  Our 
observation  is  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  whom  we 
cjualify  as  book-keepers  ever  become  book-keepers  at  all,  and  of 
these,  not  one-half  remain  book-keepers;  ;md  only  those  who  prefer 
to. 

V.  Well,  then  1 don't  see  why  they  should  qualify  to  be 
book-keepers.  It  would  seem  to  be  time  and  money  thrown  away. 

R.  So  it  would,  if  there  was  no  use  to  be  made  of  a knowl- 
edge of  book-keeping  except  to  follow  it  as  a profession.  Why,  we 
think  that  all  intelligent  people  should  understand  book-keeping — 
even  clergymen  and  women. 

U.  Well,  possibly  the  knowledge  would  n't  luirt  anybodv.  1 
was  only  thinking  that  if  one  is  not  to  follow  book-keeping  as  a 
prcFession,  the  time  spent  in  learning  it  might  be  put  to  better  use. 
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R.  Yoi'  were  speaking  of  your  son,  who,  as  you  think,  is  not 
prepared  to  take  a place  in  a business  house  from  lack  of  education. 
What  does  he  lack  } 

V.  Well,  I really  don't  know.  He  ought  to  understand 
arithmetic  pretty  well,  as  he  has  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school;  and  he  writes  a tolerable  school-boy  hand,  and,  1 think,  has 
a fair  knowledge  of  grammar.  I thought,  perhaps,  you  might 
polish  him  off  a little  and  teach  him  how  to  do  business. 

J\.  h'es,  1 think  we  might,  if  he  will  stand  the  polish ; but 
before  we  polish  him  much,  we  should  want  to  know  what  we  are 
p(,)lishing.  You  say  he  " oui^ht  to  understand  arithmetic,”  and  you 
are  right  there;  but  suppose  he  doesn't.  Suppose  he  could  not 
go  into  a business  house,  and  the  first  day  make  out  an  invoice  of 
gootls,  with  the  extensions  and  footings — do  it  expeditiously  and 
correctly,  so  that  the  merchant  would  n't  hesitate  to  send  it  to  his 
customer. 

I Oh,  1 do  n't  think  he  could  do  that.  You  surely  would  n’t 
expect  a boy  right  out  of  the  jtublic  school  to  go  into  a strange 
house,  and  make  out  a bill  of  goods  correctly  the  first  day. 

A’.  No,  I should  n't  expect  it ; simply  because  our  experience 
w ith  such  boys  has  taught  us  not  to  expect  it.  Nor  should  1 e.xpect 
that  such  a boy  would  be  able  to  do  anytJiing  in  a business  hou.se, 
the  lirst  day,  that  the  manager  would  be  willing  to  pay  much  for. 
Hoys  who  write  a “school-boy  hand,”  as  you  say,  and  have  a 
school-boy  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  make  good 
errand  boys  at  three  dollars  a week,  and  stand  a chance  to  get 
“ into  the  stock  ” after  a few  years;  and  may  work  up  and  become 
good  business  nien,  in  spite  of  their  untoward  beginnings.  Hut  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  so  much  time  at  the  end  when  a 
little  time  at  the  start  would  save  them  from  much  mere  drudgery, 
and  make  their  progress  more  even,  rapid  and  sure. 

r.  Ikit  do  you  really  think  that  a theoretical  knowledge  ol 
book-keeping,  such  as  must  Ite  given,  even  in  the  best  schools, 
would  enable  a boy  to  take  a clerk’s  place,  on  a fair  salary,  and  hold 
it? 

A’.  There  is  no  occasion  to  tiu'nl;  about  it.  What  one  abso- 
lutely knows  isn’t  open  to  surmise.  When  our  boys  do  leave 
si  hool,  and  go  down  town  and  get  places  with  fair  salaries  attached, 
and  hold  them  easily  and  without  question,  it  warrants  us  in  say- 
ing that  they  can  do  it. 

r.  But  do  you  readily  find  such  places  for  boys  ? 

A’.  We  do  n’t  have  to  “find”  them.  They  find  us.  Busi- 
ness men  will  tell  you,  what  you  probably  know  already,  that  the 
great  need  of  the  times  is  capable  and  faithful  young  men  and 
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young  women ; and  we  find  it  so,  sometimes  to  our  great  incon- 
venience. 

V.  What  kinds  of  places  are  open  ? 

R.  All  kinds ; even  for  managers  and  capitalists ; but  tiiose 
that  come  to  our  notice  are  generally  for  book-keepers  and  clerks ; 
and  particularly  for  stenographers  who  understand  book-keeping. 

l\  I suppose  girls  are  wanted  mostly,  as  stenographers. 

R.  Yes,  mostly,  but  as  girl  stenographers  are  more  plentiful 
than  the  other  kind,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  young  men 
for  the  places  that  call  for  them. 

I \ What  salaries  are  paid  good  stenographers  ? 

R.  A capable  young  lady  need  not  accept  less  than  eight 
dollars  a week  at  the  first;  and  usually  ten  dollars  is  the  minimum. 

/ '.  Hut  I know  of  stenographers  who  are  working  for  much 
less  than  eight  dollars  a week. 

R.  So  do  I : but  they  are  not  the  kind  I speak  of.  Tltey  are 
what  might  be  called  incapables. 

V.  But  who  wants  an  incapable  stenographer  at  any  price  7 

R.  Nobody  li’au/s  an  incapable  stenographer,  but  there  are 
a good  many  people  who  have  them — either  because  they  are  unfor- 
tunate or  because  they  are  over  economical.  We  nev  er  advise  our 
capable  girls  to  refuse  a good  opening  simply  on  account  of  the 
salary,  even  if  it  is  small ; particularly,  if  there  be  a reasonable 
prospect  of  doing  better  when  they  have  proved  themselves ; but, 
really,  no  employer  should  even  wish  to  get  a good  stenographer 
for  less  than  ten  dollars  a week:  and  fifteen  is  only  a fair  price, 
where  the  work  requires  skill  and  general  ability. 

/ '.  What  prices  can  young  men  stenographers  get  ? 

R.  From  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  a week  with  a good  out-look. 

r.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ a good  out-look  ? ’’ 

R.  I mean  a good  chance  to  do  better  in  the  not  distant 
future.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  young  men  and 
young  women ; although  there  seems  to  be  a reluctance  on  the  part 
of  young  men  to  take  up  a profession  that  has  been  captured  by  the 
girls. 

And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  very  many  places  that 
young  ladies  cannot  fill. 

A’.  That  is  true,  and  such  places  are  usually  very  desi/able. 
.A  young  man  who  is  a competent  accountant,  a good  stenographer, 
who  writes  a good  hand,  and  can  express  himself  properly,  and 
who,  beyond  this,  is  fountled  in  honesty,  and  is  not  afraid  to  work, 
has  the  business  world  before  him,  and  can  pick  his  place. 
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r.  That  is  a ver\-  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  I know  of 
jieople  who  would  hardly  agree  with  you.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  every  day  for  young  men 
to  get  a good  start  in  business. 

R.  1 shall  take  issue  with  the  general  feeling.  There  was 
ne\’er  a time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  there  were  more  or 
better  cliances  for  young  men  than  there  are  to-day. 

/ '.  W'hy,  do  n’t  you  know  that  these  are  the  days  of  monop- 
olies and  rings,  and  trusts,  and  combinations  of  capital  and  cunning 
to  crush  out  the  weak  and  the  honest  } 

R.  You  make  a combination  that  I seriously  object  to  when 
vou  combine  the  weak  with  the  konesi.  The  honest  are  never 
weak.  Even  in  these  days  of  millionaires,  monopolists  and  pluto- 
crats, there  is  one  r-earl  of  great  price,  and  that  is  integrity.  And 
when  I hear  young  men  comjrlain,  as  I sometimes  do,  that  there  is 
so  much  trickery  and  double-dealing  that  an  honest  man  stands  no 
chance  of  success  I pity  the  idiocy  that  gives  it  e.xpression.  And 
beyond  all,  do  1 deprecate  such  sentiments  from  reputable  men  who 
irv  thus  to  at  count  for  their  own  want  of  success,  or  that  of  their 
boys. 

r.  Do  you  nicr,'  really  to  say  that  there  are  as  good  open- 
ings and  as  many  of  ti'.cm  in  comparison  with  the  number  who  want 
them,  as  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ? 

R.  I'lven  more  so.  1 know  what  I am  saying  when  I assert 
that  there  was  never  a time  when  there  were  such  chances  for  get- 
ting on,  in  the  best  way,  as  there  are  to-day. 

/ '.  \'ou  surely  must  know  that  the  concentration  of  capital  in 
such  mammoth  concerns  as  Wanamaker's  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Macy’s  and  Stern’s  of  this  city,  has  the  effect  of  crushing  out  the 
smali  dealers,  and  of  making  it  impossible  for  persons  of  limited 
capital  t(r  even  get  a start. 

R.  I am  not  very  old,  and  yet  1 can  remember  when  there 
was  no  “ Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia,  ” and  no  “ Macy  and  Stern 
of  New  York.”  All  these  establishments  have  grown  up  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  all  of  them  were  promoted  by  poor  men — men 
without  capital  or  reputation,  but  men  of  sense  and  integrity,  who 
simply  saw  what  the  people  wanted,  and  gave  it  to  them,  if  these 
mammoth  concerns  have  crushed  out  the  small  dealers,  as  you  say,  it 
is  only  a case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  when  ])roperly  viewed, 
is  an  encouragement  to  worthy  young  men  rather  than  otherwise. 

gentleman,  the  other  day,  remarked  that  it  was  a di.sgrace  to  the 
country  that  any  man  like  Jay  (fonld,  should  be  able,  within  a short 
life-time,  to  get  together  a hundred  million  dollars ; to  which  another 
gentleman  replied  that  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  country  if  it 
could  n’t  be  done. 
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/ '.  P>iU  vnii  wouldn't  really  hold  up  for  the  emulation  o[  the 
voting,  the  example  of  such  men  as  Jay  ( loiild  ? 

N.  No,  I would  not:  thouyh  this  thiiyy  can  bo  said  of  J;iv 
('.oiild,  that  fie  played  an  open  haiul,  in  the  sense  of  adxcrtisint;  to 
the  world  that  he  was  “ on  the  war-path,"  and  that  people  who  wish 
to  keep  their  scalps  must  look  out  for  them,  but  still,  1 think  that 
the  outcome  of  such  a life  as  (iould's  is  demoralizintj  to  young-  men  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  mere  speculators  whose  success  is 
the  measure  of  other  people’s  misfortune.  But  one  thing,  at  least, 
can  be  learned  from  Mr.  Gould's  career,  which  is  that  seeming- 
failures  may,  by  courage  and  persistence,  often  be  turned  into  sig- 
nal successes.  What  has  been  said  of  our  greatest  Generals,  that 
they  never  knew  when  they  were  whipped,  may  as  truthfully  be 
said  of  Gould:  and  it  was  this  quality  that  secured  for  him  what- 
ever admiration  he  elicited.  Another  thing  is  emphasized  in  the 
career  of  this  great  financier,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  successful 
merchants  I have  named — viz : that  great  leaders  are  born,  and  not 
made.  The  temptations  which  beset  the  “Captains  of  business’' 
to  test  their  powers  in  larger  and  still  larger  fields  is  natural,  and 
not  altogether  to  be  deprecated.  Even  Horace  Greeley  reckoned  as 
among  the  most  desirable  of  qualifications  the  ability  to  “ set  other 
men  at  work":  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  this  ability  who  grow 
rich  in  the  legitimate  lines  of  industry. 

If,  as  you  in-iply,  there  are  but  a small  proportion  of  men 
who  can  become  leaders — or  who,  as  you  say,  have  the  ability  to 
set  other  people  at  work — is  it  not  true  that  the  richer  these  leaders 
become,  and  the  more  they  con-ibine  w ith  each  other  to  build  up 
mammoth  concerns,  the  less  chance  there  is  for  the  average  worker — 
the  one  who  works  for  wages,  as  well  as  the  one  who  works  for 
himself  ? 

A’.  (*)i-i  the  contrary,  the  more  prosperous  the  large  concerns 

are,  the  more  skill  and  integrity  w ill  they  require,  and  the  belter 
wages  will  they  be  able  to  pay.  There  is  no  ilegradation  in  work- 
ing for  wages,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  through  w hich  men 
pass  in  building  up  indepemlent  enterprises  are  not  alw-ays  ad\an- 
tageous,  either  to  the  comn-iunity  or  to  themsehes.  1 w-ouUl,  by  no 
means,  discourage  young  men  from  making  ventures  in  business  on 
their  own  account:  but  ordinarily  it  w-ould  be  w-ise  first  to  test  their 
qualities  under  somebody  else’s  direction  and  at  somebody  else’s 
risk. 

I'.  Would  you  think  it  an  honorable  thing  for  a young  n-ian 
to  hold  a place  on  a salary  w ith  the  ultimate  purpose  of  using  the 
knowledge  and  experience  he  acquires  as  an  employee,  to  start  for 
himself  as  a possible  competitor  with  his  employer.^ 

R.  I think  nothing  would  please  a rational  employer  more 
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than  to  discover  in  his  employee  an  ambition  to  rise  above  liis 
present  place,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming-  independent.  It  is 
jnst  such  persons  that  shrewd  business  men  are  anxious  to  get  into 
their  employ.  The  only  way  that  mammoth  concerns  are  built  up 
is  by  faitliful  and  intelligent  work  in  all  the  snbortlinate  places,  and 
if  a young  man  wants  to  rise  out  of  tiis  rut,  let  him  overflow  it  with 
good  service  and  float  on  the  crest  to  the  higher  places  waiting  for 
him. 

/ '.  lint  we  tire  getting  a little  beyond  the  point  of  my  first  inquir- 
ies. This  boy  of  mine,  as  I say,  is  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  ; 
htis  finished  his  public  school  education;  does  not  care  to  go  to  col- 
lege, but  does  wtint  to  go  to  business.  What  can  you  do  for  him  ? 

R.  That  will  depend  greatly  on  himself.  Is  he  fond  of  study? 

r.  1 can't  say  that  he  is,  particularly.  He  is  an  average 
t)oy,  and  has  a fair  record  at  school  for  proficiency  in  his  studies, 
tint!  for  good  behavior.  Let  us  call  him  an  all-round  average  boy. 

R.  (Tie  trouble  with  the  average  bi.ty  of  to-day  who  “ does  n't 
want  to  go  to  college,  but  does  want  to  go  to  business,”  is  that  he 
is  apt  to  think  that  his  sctiool  education  is  over,  and  any  embargo 
that  is  laid  upon  his  going  “ down  town  ” and  becoming  a business 
m;m  at  once  he  is  apt  to  resent  as  a irersonal  interference  with  his 
getting  on. 

/ '.  but  mv  boy  knows  that  he  cannot  go  down  town  until  he 
is  better  ()nalified  for  tlie  work  he  may  have  to  do,  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  there  has  been  no  time  during  the  past  four  yetirs  that  he 
has  n't  had  it  in  his  mind  to  come  here.  The  fact  is — and  1 do  n't 
hesitate  to  say  it — I’ackard  fioys  are  at  a premium  down  town;  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  1 am  here.  I want  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  the  advantages  are  in  putting  a boy  here  for  a year  rather  than 
to  spend  that  time  in  a business  house.  You  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  said  that  “the  college  graduate  hasn't  the  slightest 
chance,  entering  at  twenty,  against  the  boy  who  swept  the  office, 
or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  fourteen.” 

R.  \'ou  will  remember  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  giving  a reason 
why  there  were  so  few  college  graduates  among  our  eminently  suc- 
cessful business  men;  ami  his  theory  was  that  not  only  was  the  col- 
lege graduate  unfitted  by  his  superior  education  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  work  that  helped  to  sharpen  the  wits  and  harden  the  muscles 
of  the  future  business  man,  but  that  beginning  business  life  at  the 
wrong  end,  as  he  is  inclined  to  do,  rather  puts  him  out  of  the  proper 
line  of  promotion.  Now,  your  son  is  not  a fourteen-year  old  boy, 
and  if  he  was,  I doubt  if  you  would  think  it  best  to  take  him  from 
school  ami  tumble  him  into  a business  house  to  spend  a couple  of 
years  in  sweeping  the  office  and  running  errands.  The  reason  why 
I’ackard  boys  are  at  a premium  down  town  is  that  they  have  been 
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taugiit  to  do  what  those  who  employ  hoys  and  young  men  want 
done. 

How  do  you  know  what  employers  want  done 
R.  That  is  wh;it  1 was  about  to  tell  you.  We  know 
because  we  have  found  out.  Thirty-live  years'  experience  in  supply- 
in<>-  clerks  for  New  York  business  houses  should  have  taught  ns 
soniething;  if  it  has  not.  Nevertheless  there  are  business  men  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere  who  will  advise  you  under  no  circumstances 
to  send  your  son  to  a business  college.  'I'hey  will  tell  you  with- 
out the  slightest  know  ledge  on  the  subject — that  business  colleges 
are  humbugs;  that  they  pretend  to  make  practical  book-keepers  and 
financiers  of  unHedged' boys,  and  to  lit  them  to  enter  at  once  upon 
responsible  duties,  with  no  more  experience  than  that  of  the  school- 
room; and  moreover,  that  the  graduates  of  these  m.stitutions  have 
an  inllated  notion  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  their  importance, 
all  of  which  has  to  be  knocked  out  of  them  by  sad  experience  before 
they  amount  to  anything. 

Yes,  1 have  heard  all  th;it,  and  have  felt  the  force  of  it. 
Possibly  you  will  say  that  the  persons  who  talk  this  way  are  preju- 
diced, or  have  jiersonal  spite;  but  there  must  be,  1 think,  some 
reason  beyond  this  for  a general  impression. 

R.  1 don't  think  there  is  a ••general  impression"  that  all 
business  colleges  are  humbugs ; and  there  surely  is  not  with  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  all  schools  are  humbugs. 

V.  Well,  do  you  know  I htive  had  some  such  ideas.  1 have 
even  felt  th;it  our  public  schools  come  very  tar  short  of  the  reason- 
able demands  of  those  who  patronize  them.  1 have  sent  my  boy  to 
public  school  rather  than  to  a priv.ate  school  for  two  reasons ; first, 

I did  not  care  to  have  him  enter  college,  as  I felt  sure  it  would  not  be 
his  own  wish;  and  next,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  sustain  our  public 
school  system,  not  merely  by  paying  ttixes  but  by  such  intimtite 

relations  as  necessitate  a little  looking  after  them.  Pesidey,  I am 

a full-blooded  democrat,  and  want  my  boy  to  feei  that  he  is  one  ot 
the  common  people  and  must  take  his  chances  with  the  lest.  11 
our  public  schools  are  not  good  enough  for  us  it  is  our  lault,  and  we 
ought  to  make  them  better  or  suffer  for  it. 

R.  And  how  are  they  not  good  enough  ? You  say  they  fall 
short  of  reasonable  demaiKis.  In  what  respect  ? 

/'.  WTll,  mainly,  that  what  they  teach  doesn't  prepare  boys 
to  go  down  town  and  do  something.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
1 be  obliged  to  bring  a boy  of  seventeen  right  from  one  of  our 
best  public  schools  to  you  to  have  him  qualihed  for  business  ? 
Whv  should  not  his  last  year,  at  least,  be  devoted  to  the  stiulies 
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you  teacli,  and  wiiy  should  not  the  instmetion  he  as  lliorough  and 
practical  as  yon  I'an  make  it  ? 

A’.  'I'he  public  schools,  as  1 understand  it,  are  in  no  sense 
professional.  The  instruction  is  confessedly  preparatory.  It  is 
presumed  that  if  you  want  anythini(  beyond  the  primary  studies — 
“the  three  Rs,”  tis  they  say — you  will  take  the  regtilar  promotion 
into  the  Collette  of  the  City  of  New  't'ork.  And  here,  I ttndenstand. 
there  is  a regular  commercial  course,  filling  much  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  business  college. 

/'.  Well,  I thought  so,  until  I inquired  into  it.  I knew  that 
some  time  ago,  when  the  newspapers  opposed  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  keep  the  New 
York  College  afloat,  on  the  ground  that  the  graduating  list  was 
infinitesimally  small,  a “Commercial  Department"  was  established, 
and  considerable  noise  was  made  about  it.  1 suppose  that  the 
purpose  was  to  have,  as  you  say,  a professional  school  for  business. 

R.  W'ell,  such  a department  still  e.xists,  does  it  not  ? 

f'.  It  may  exist  in  name,  but  not  in  fact.  In  short,  it  never 
did  exist,  except  in  name.  There  was  never  any  regular  instruc- 
tion in  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  and  what  is  known  as  the  com- 
mercial branches,  except  in  the  most  desultory  manner.  There 
was,  I think,  a fair  school  of  stenography  which  kept  up  for  a few 
years ; but  even  that  is  abandoned  now,  and  the  graduates  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  like  the  graduates  of  our  other 
literary  colleges,  are  quite  unable  to  go  into  a business  house  and 
keep  a set  of  books,  or  make  out  a bill  of  goods,  unless  they  have 
learned  elsewhere. 

R.  Well,  1 think  you  are  making  a better  case  against  the 
common  schools  than  you  have  made  against  the  business  colleges. 
— \'ou  were  speaking  of  the  general  impression  that  the  business 
colleges  were  humbugs.  I am  quite  sure  they  do  n't  fall  short  of 
their  implied  itromises  any  more  tlian  has  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  our  great  City  Public  .School,  as  you  state  it. 

/ '.  Put  the  business  colleges  quite  eclipse  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  their  pretenses.  .Some  (jf  them  claim  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  education. 

R.  1 do  n't  know  what  you  allude  to. 

/ '.  You  certainly  must  read  the  advertisements  in  the  papers, 
and  must  see  the  circulars  and  prospectuses  of  business  colleges 
generally.  They  do  n't  seem  to  be  overstocked  with  modesty. 

R.  \\’ell,  to  say  the  truth,  I don't,  as  a rule,  read  the  adver- 
tisement of  business  colleges,  but  I do  take  some  interest  in  their 
prospectuses;  and  I find  that  while  they  are  not  over  modest  as  to 
their  claims,  they  compare  favorably  with  other  advertisers ; and,  in 
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fact,  with  other  private  schools.  It  miyht  he  well  to  say  here  that 
business  colleges  are  aptly  named,  from  two  j^oints  of  view;  first, 
they  are  colleges  for  instruction  in  business  afftiirs,  c'lnd  next,  the\' 
are  pushed  as  business  enterprises.  W hen  you  retlect  that  thei'e 
are  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  five  hundred  so-called  business 
colleges  in  this  country,  and  that  not  one  of  them  has  any  endow- 
ment or  public  aid,  except  the  endowment  of  brains  and  money 
from  their  owners,  and  the  public  aid  which  they  procure  by  indm  - 
ing  public  patronage;  and  then,  when  you  consider  th;it  many  of 
these  schools  are  the  leading  private  schools  in  their  several  locali- 
ties, with  buildings  of  their  own  and  a genuine  standing  in  the 
community,  you  must  see  that  they  do  something  besides  prctLiid. 

Yes,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  but  after  all.  I do 
think  that  a genuine  educational  institution  will  hardly  consent  to 
advertise  like  a patent  medicine  jiroprietor,  or  a circus.  I received 
only  the  other  day  a jtrospectus  from  a business  college  in  ;i  we.stern 
town  that  claims  to  put  students  through  in  from  six  to  eight 
months  in  the  following  studies:  Arithmetic,  .Algebra,  Ci\il  (hn- 
ernment,  L'nited  .States  History,  Geography,  I’hysiology,  Penman- 
ship, English  Language  and  Literature,  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  llusi- 
ness  Ethics,  Business  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Law,  Correspond- 
ence, How  to  do  Business,  .Shorthanil.  Type-writing  and  Political 
Economy;  and  here  is  an  advertisement  which  I cut  out  of  a citv 
paper  this  morning,  of  a New  York  school  that  devotes  itself  to  the 
practical  education  of  Merchants,  P'inanciers,  and  Ifusiness  Men. 
wherein  are  given  .Academic  and  Professional  courses,  with  full 
instniction  in  Book-keeping,  Banking,  Insurance,  Commission, 
Real  Iv state.  Stenography,  Type-writing,  Commercial  Law,  History. 
Civics,  Political  Economy,  .Arithmetic,  Business  W riting,  Spelling. 
Drawing,  Geography.  Correspondence,  Grammar.  Modern  L.'in- 
guages,  and  the  obtaining  of  situations.  W’hat  do  you  think  of 
that  way  of  putting  things  ? 

R.  I think  that  neither  the  prospectus  nor  the  advertisement 
has  left  out  anything  essential  to  a business  education,  unless  it  be 
'■  How  not  to  advertise  " — . and  moremer.  1 think  it  would  take  a 
pretty  bright  seventeen  year  old  youth  to  study  and  inwardly  digest 
either  of  these  curricula  in  seven  months.  Howe\'er,  a little  latitude 
should  be  permitted  to  '‘hustlers”  in  education,  as  well  as  to  the 
.American  hustler  generally.  1 don't  know,  I am  sure,  how  much 
attention  is  given,  in  the  schools  that  effect  this  fervid  advertising,  to 
J’hysiology  and  History  and  Civil  Government  and  Icthics  and 
Political  Economy  and  Modern  Languages,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
literary  colleges  have  all  they  can  do  in  their  four  years’  course, 
under  eminent  instructors  to  give  to  more  mature  minds  even  a 
smattering  of  these  subjects,  1 do  n't  suppose  that  the  business 
schools  with  their  seventeen  year  old  boys  and  girls,  and  their 
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seven  iiK mills'  courses,  expect  to  make  experts  in  these  advanced 
sciences. 

r.  A\'ell,  if,  as  you  imply,  they  t^ivc  little  or  no  instruction  in 
the  branches  you  ha\  e named,  and  which  they  conspicuously  adver- 
tise, how  ( an  one  be  sure  that  the  instruction  is  anv  more  thorout;h 
in  the  pui-eiy  commercial  branches,  such  as  ISook-keepint;',  Arith- 
metic, and  I’enmanship  ? J''a/sus  in  i/no,  falsiis  in  oninibns,  is  a 
yood  leyal  maxim,  and  why  not  applictible  to  this  case 

R.  I do  n't  think  it  necessarily  applies  to  this  case,  but  I do 
think  that  these  ]3ictures(|ue  advertisers  who  want  to  attract  atten- 
tion anti  " beat  the  other  fellow  " do  an  unconscious  wrony  to  their 
|)rofession  by  such  extravagant  i^romises,  and  even  injure  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  the  proper  work  of  a business  school  is  jirctty  clearly 
defined  in  the  public  sense,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  patronize 
sucli  scliools  ilo  it  witli  'd  defiiite  |3urpose — which  is  not  to  study 
ppyjjoloyy  and  History  and  Political  Economy  and  the  Modern  Lan- 
yuayes,  but  liook-keepiny  and  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship,  with 
.Stenoyrajihy  and  Type-writiny,  and  such  ti'aininy  in  the  use  of  English 
as  is  necessary.  However,  there  are  a good  many  schools  that 
de\-ote  considerable  time  to  instrui  tion  in  Commercial  Law  and 
Civil  (ioN'ernment,  and  not  a few  that  try  to  enforce  practical  lessons 
in  Honesty.  l.anyuaye  may  not  be  considered  a commercial 
branch,  and  yet,  there  are  very  few  students  entering  the  business 
colleyes  who  are  not  lacking'  in  the  use  of  I.mguaye;  and  as  this  is 
an  essential  part  of  business  education,  it  is  puite  thoroughly  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools. 

u-ii.nn  I'.  W’hat  is  taught  in  your  school  ? 

A’.  In  the  Commercial  Department — Book-keeping,  Arith- 
metic, Penmanship,  Commercitil  Law,  Ci\il  (lovernment  and 
Language,  particularly  ami  as  thoroughly  as  time  will  permit — 
Political  Economy  and  Civics,  incidentallv.  In  the  Stenographic 
t hpartment — .Shorthand,  J'vpe-writiny,  Penmanship  and  Language. 

r.  What  do  you  mean  by  teaching  “incidentally".^ 

A’.  I mean  that  we  have  no  regtilar  course  of  study  and  reci- 
tation in  the  subjects  incidentally  taught,  but  use  such  occasions 
as  come  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  by  lectures,  references 
and  discussions.  It  is  ne\'er  difficult  to  fuel  young  men  in  a school 
like  ours  who  are  seriouslv  interested  in  juiblic  cjuestions,  and  it  is 
easy  to  promote  interest  in  their  discussion.  The  school  library 
coi'itains  books  of  reference  and  instruction  on  all  public  t[uestions, 
))olitical,  financial  anti  social,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  avail 
tliemselves  thereof. 

The  first  half  hour  of  the  morning  is  .set  aside  for  speaking, 
and  all  students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  this  exercise ; and  on 
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Friday  Morninys  of  each  week  an  liour  is  yiven  to  intellectual  enter- 
tainment, either  liv  the  students  themsehes,  oi‘  by  eminent  spe- 
cialists from  the  outside. 

Yes,  1 have  heard  of  the  “ Fritlay  Morninys  at  I’aek.ard's 
and  have  gathered  the  impression  th.at  the  entertainments  were  of  ;i 
very  high  order. 

J\.  We  mean  to  have  them  so : but  at  the  same  time,  they  Fri.i,,y 
are  of  a popular  kind,  and  intended  to  be  qinte  in  the  line  of 
our  school  work.  Our  general  plan  is  to  alternate  between  stu- 
dents and  outsiders.  The  students'  morning  is  given  to  discus- 
sions, debates,  and  recitals  of  personal  e.xperiences  and  in\estiga- 
tions ; and  sometimes  the  hour  is  given  up  to  story-telling — all  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  'I'he  specialists  from  the  outside  are 
selected  to  supplement  the  school  work.  As,  for  instance,  if  in 
our  Civic  studies  we  are  investigating  economic  questions,  we  invite 
Henry  (feorge  to  tell  us  all  he  can  in  an  hour  about  “Land 
Tenure  ” and  “ Single  Tax  " : and  (ieorge  (funton  to  explain  his 
views  on  “ Concentrated  Capital,”  the  “ Factory  system,”  etc.  If 
Trusts  and  Monopolies  are  on  the  carjtet,  (iov.  Hoadley,  the 
original  creator  of  a Trust,  and  Solicitor  Dodd  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  will  let  in  light  on  the  subject.  If  the  Municipal  and  CiONcrn- 
menlal  problem  is  under  consideration,  such  men  as  M'm.  .M. 

Ivins,  the  former  City  Chamberlain,  and  Dorman  lb  I'.aton,  the 
father  of  Ci\il  Service  Reform,  are  at  command.  For  light  on 
Judicature  and  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  Lhiited  States,  Ciener.il 
Wager  Swayne  is  accessible : and  for  general  literature  and  book- 
making,  Rossiter  Johnson.  If  we  are  discussing  tra\el.  Col. 

TlK)mas  W.  Knox  is  always  ready  to  tell  us  how  to  use  our  e\cs 
and  our  money ; and  if  the  drama  is  uppermost,  Rronson  Howard, 

Henry  C.  De  Mille  and  flenry  llarnard,  give  us  valuable  hints  on 
play  writing  and  jtlay  rendering.  In  fact,  our  “incidental” 

Faculty  is  so  large  and  so  eminent  in  ability  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  exulting  over  it. 

Well,  if  the  gentlemen  you  ha\'e  nametl  are  even  among 
your  incidental  teachers,  1 think  vou  have  a right  to  exult.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  such  men  to  .appear  before  your  juipils  in 
any  capacity  without  rendering  ;i  most  valuable  seia  ice ; and  1 
think  that  what  thev  would  say  would  be,  in  the  highest  sense, 
educational.  You  spoke  of  a regular  morning  exercise  in  which  till 
the  pupils  take  part.  Is  this  for  practice  in  declamtition — or 
“ speaking  pieces  ”,  as  we  calleil  it  when  I was  a school-boy  ? 

R.  No,  we  have  no  instruction  in  elocution,  nor  do  we  waste  A^sr/ui 
much  time  in  “speaking  jrieces.  ” Our  practice  is  to  have  students  yr,t7iL. 
stand  up  and  say  something  that  they  know,  using  their  own 
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laiit;ua“'(' ill  fiiniHilatini;  their  tliniiolits.  In  other  wnnls,  we  desire 
iheiii  to  ;;et  in  the  haliit  of  thiiikint;  upon  tlieir  feet. 

/ '.  Well,  if  a teacher  had  rec|iiired  that  of  me  ^\■hen  I was  a 
l)o\-,  1 think  I should  ha\e  played  hookey. 

Zv’.  1 don't  think  vou  would — and  iiarticukirly  after  you  had 
ynitten  useil  to  it.  There  is  nothina"  so  delijj'htful  to  a person  as  to  be 
able  to  e.Npress  his  tlmuydits — that  is,  if  he  has  ,any  tv)  e.xpress ; and 
the  lack  of  ability  to  do  this  is  the  cause  of  more  embarrassment 
and  self-condemnation  than  even  greater  faults.  Men  who  are 
good  thinkers  and  good  talkers  often  find  themselves  utterly  upset 
if  called  upon  to  speak  before  an  audience,  however  small,  or  how- 
ever uncritical ; and  they  tire  thus  placed  at  a great  disadvantage. 
To  get  used  to  one’s  own  voice;  to  forget  about  it,  and  about  one's 
htincls,  feet  and  personality  generally,  while  the  mind  asserts  itself 
in  <a  monologue,  is  a trick  which  comes  only  by  practice ; anti  the 
e.arlier  the  practice  the  better. 

/ '.  So  vou  try  to  make  jniblic  sjreakers  of  your  boys.  I ilon’t 
know  that  1 care  much  about  tliat.  — I doubt  if  my  boy  was  cut  out 
for  an  orator;  anti  anv  attempt  to  make  him  so  would,  I think,  'ne 
time  tlirown  away. 

oy,iu;y  /'’•  tloii't  aiiii  at  oratorv.  That  matter  will  take  care  of 

itself.  \\'hat  we  tio  aim  at — anti  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
many  instances-— is  to  make  our  pupils  thoughtful,  ambitious  to 
learn,  and  al)le  to  tell  what  they  know.  The  art  of  e.xpression  does 
not,  and  shf)ultl  not,  belong  tilone  to  the  ]3ublic  platform,  or  the 
public  speaker.  it  is  an  art  quite  as  useful  to  the  business  man  as 
to  the  publicist.  It  lies  at  the  threshoklof  knowledge.  The  young 
mtin  who  can  tell  w hat  he  knows  h;is  the  greatest  inducement  to 
know  something  to  tell,  and  the  effort  to  gi\'e  e.xpression  to  thought 
necesstirilv  imluces  clearness  of  thought — and  that  is  the  shortest 
rotul  to  knowledge,  liesides,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  are  educating  young  men  for  business,  and  that  nothing  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  business  man  than  to  be  able  to  say 
w hat  he  has  in  mind,  and  say  it  well.  The  young  man  who  looks 
to  advancement  will  find  the  gift  of  speech  no  detriment;  and 
altogether,  the  self-poise  and  ease  of  manner  that  marks  the  gentle- 
man and  the  man  of  affairs  can  be  promoted  in  no  way  so  readily 
and  effectually  as  through  the  e.xercise  of  thinking  audibly  upon 
one 's  feet.  We  make  a still  further  use  of  this  gift  in  sending  our 
young  men  to  investigate  interesting  phenomena  about  the  city, 
with  a view  to  giving  an  account  of  the  same  before  the  assembled 
T.  school.  Sometimes  we  organize  a corps  of  observers,  to  take  in  the 

iilZig  ''■^rious  aspects  of  a manufacturing  or  business  enterprise,  giving  to 
each  a distinct  part  or  phase  of  the  investigation — thus  securing  a 
many-sided  view.  Among  the  enterprises  and  objects  of  interest 
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we  have  thus  examined  and  reported  upon  are,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  system;  the  Telephone  system;  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  World;  the 
Navy  Yard;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  '.he 
mechanical  devices  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  producing  a piay, 
etc.,  etc.  And  the  same  division  of  labor  is  observed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a public  question  or  a question  of  Economics.  The 
subject  itself  is  divided  into  subsidiary  topics,  and  m t unfrequently 
into  the  different  aspects  as  presented  by  different  authorities,  each 
student  taking  his  own  division,  or  the  view  held  by  a particular  author. 

Well,  if  you  keep  on  in  this  way  you  may  convince  me, 
after  all.  that  you  are  giving  a broad  education,  whether  you  adver- 
tise it  or  not. 

A\  Our  education  is  neither  t'ery  broad,  nor  very  deep ; and 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be.  Our  young  men  stay  with 
us  on  an  average  about  one  year,  and  during  that  time  they  expect 
to  get  what  they  come  for — a practical  business  education.  They 
are  not  at  all  attracted  by  the  incidental  instruction  to  which  I have 
alluded ; and.  in  fact,  1 think  if  it  was  placed  obtrusively  before 
them,  they  would  not  come  at  all.  Wdiat  they  want,  as  a rule,  is 
to  get  into  business — the  sooner  the  better.  They  would  be  sati.s- 
fied  with  much  less  than  they  get  if  with  it  they  could  get  our 
endorsement.  And  so,  we  make  prominent  the  essential  studies, 
both  in  advertising  and  in  practice.  In  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. the  three  essential  branches  are  Book-keeping,  Penmanship 
and  -A.rithmetic ; and  in  the  Stenographic  Department,  Shorthand 
and  TN'pe-writing.  These  are  the  subjects  we  grade  upon,  the 
others  being  made  to  keep  pace  with  them — pa?-/  passu,  as  the 
books  say. 

V.  And  yet,  I think  I can  see  a possible  good  from  these 
morning  exercises,  as  you  call  them,  in  the  way  of  utilizing  a bov's 
faculties,  whatever  they  may  be.  I should  be  glad  even  to  know 
that  you  give  your  pupils  a chance  to  display  any  proper  gifts  they 
may  have  such  as  music,  instrumental  or  vocal,  or  elocution  if  they 
have  decided  talent  in  that  direction. 

R.  That  is  just  what  we  do,  and  for  this  reason;  a bov  (jr 
girl  who  is  not  given  to  mathematics  or  who  lacks  in  ready  percep- 
tion of  sound,  may  not  be  able  to  make  a mark  in  book-keeping, 
arithmetic  or  shorthand,  and  may  on  that  account  be  rated  dull. 
The  same  person  may  have  a real  musical  gift,  or  know  just  where 
to  place  the  point  in  a joke,  and  by  hax'ing  a chance  to  .show  these 
qualities,  gets  a certain  recognition  that  is  helpful  in  the  wav  of 
encouragement. — What  we  all  want  is  a irlace  to  stand,  and  the 
recogniti(jn  of  good  (jualities  in  one  direction  helps  even  the  best 
of  us  to  overcome  diflictilties  in  another. 


Thr  (ssftiti'il 
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T.  As  to  the  teachintf  of  tiook-keeping,  let  me  inquire  if  the 
system  you  teach  is  the  same  that  is  practised  in  business  to-day. 

I have  heard  doubts  expressed  on  this  pf)int. 

A’.  Inasmuch  as  scarcely  any  two  business  houses  have  the 
same  '■  system  ” of  book-keeping,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  are  not 
sure  that  any  forms  we  use  will  be  found  by  our  pupils  in  the 
places  they  take.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  arithmetical  problems 
they  are  called  to  solve  here,  will  ever  come  to  them  in  the  same 
shape,  book-keeping  is  a science,  as  arithmetic  is;  and  if  its 
])rinciples  are  clearly  understood,  their  application  is  only  a matter 
of  form,  which  must  vary  as  the  details  of  business  vary.  There 
is  probaltly  no  weaker  argument  urged  against  learning  book-keep- 
ing in  school  than  that  the  pupil  will  find  different  systems  or  forms 
in  use  when  he  gets  into  business.  All  school  education  is  prepara- 
tory, necessarily  so.  Even  the  graduate  of  the  literary  college 
calls  the  celebration  of  his  completed  course  a “commencement”, 
as  it  is,  for  in  spite  of  his  great  learning,  the  world  of  experiment 
is  new  to  him,  and  he  will  find  nothing  just  as  it  was  in  College. 
Hut  let  me  say  that  the  practice  in  book-keeping  which  a student 
encounters  here,  is  necessarily  on  the  same  lines  as  he  will  find  it  in 
business.  He  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  sharp  contact  with 
the  business  world,  but  his  “ moot  ” practice  covers  the  whole  field 
of  book-keepiiig. 

T.  And  1 suppose  he  is  made  familiar  with  business  customs, 
and  especially  with  business  paper,  of  all  kinds  ? 

A’.  A’es,  after  he  has  learned  the  principles  of  book-keeping 
thoi'oughly,  which  he  is  likely  to  do  in  seven  or  eight  months  of 
close  application,  having,  during  that  time  to  open,  conduct  and 
close  at  least  fifty  sets  of  books,  representing  all  sorts  of  business, 
he  is  placed  in  the  Department  of  Practice,  where  he  enters  into 
business — becomes  himself  a dealer,  and  takes  charge  of  his  own 
books.  He  also  passes  through  all  the  grades  of  clerkship  in  a 
bank — .going  in  as  runner,  and  comin.g  out  as  Cashier  and  Presi- 
ilent.  The  bank  is  a genuine  institution,  so  far  as  the  transactions 
are  com-erned,  and  all  the  work  that  comes  to  it  comes  from  the 
Inisiness  houses  that  are  in  operation  within  the  colle.ge,  and  from 
similar  hanks  in  other  colleges.  This  bank  and  these  business 
houses  and  offices  are  purelv  for  teaching  |mrposes,  and  hence,  the 
transactions  are  made  to  vary  much  more  than  they  would  in  any 
one  business.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  same 
amejunt  of  instruction,  or  the  same  variety  of  transactions  in  actual 
business. 

Your  use  of  the  term  “actual  business”  reminds  me  that 
some  of  the  business  colleges  claim  to  htive  actual  business  in  their 
course  of  study. 
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R.  Well,  no  doubt  they  liave.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  find 
the  runniii”;  of  their  own  business  “ actual  " enough  : and  they  are 
perhaps  justified  in  using  the  most  expressive  adjectives  to  convey 
their  intense  conception  of  their  school  work.  And  besides,  the 
“business”  taught  in  these  schools  is  as  actual  as  are  the  moot 
courts  in  the  Law  Schools,  and  the  Clinics  in  the  Medical  Schools. 

I think  I should  draw  the  line  this  side  of  Clinics.  It 
might  be  proper  to  include  post  mortmi  dissections  in  your  list,  but 
the  live  subjects  of  clinical  practice  should  have  some  consideration. 
Such  practice,  I think,  deserves  the  name  of  “actual  business”, 
even  if  it  is  used  to  convey  instruction. 

R.  This  reference  to  the  Law  and  Medical  schools  will  help 
me  to  present  the  true  idea  of  the  business  school,  which  is,  in  its 
purpose  and  intent,  professional.  And  yet  there  is  danger  in  this 
comparison  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  “business”  is  a much 
more  elastic  term  than  that  which  would  describe  any  one  jtrofes- 
sion.  To  qualify  for  business  is  to  cpialify  for  a t\  ide  area  of  indtis- 
try  and  occupation.  To  make  a man  a book-keeper  is  not  to  make 
him  a business  man  in  the  broadest  sense,  although  it  is  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  it. 

V.  Tut  a business  man  must  be  a financier,  and  the  business 
of  the  book-keeper  is  to  keep  a correc  t account  of  the  finances. 

R.  That  is  true;  a financier  requires  the  services  of  a book- 
keeper, if  he  is  not  one  himself ; but  what  1 was  about  to  .say  is, 
that  a practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping  is  a most  valuable  thing 
for  a financier,  or  for  a business  man  of  any  sort.  Kspeciallv  is  it 
of  use  to  a lawyer ; and  1 have  often  wondered  that  book-keeping 
was  not  a requisite  part  of  a law  course.  .V  commercial  lawyer, 
particularly,  should  understand  the  theory,  and  even  the  practice  of 
book-keeping.  I have  seen  lawyers  jilaced  at  a great  disadvantage 
in  not  being  able  to  use  the  expert  testimony  upon  which  they 
relied  to  establish  the  case  of  their  clients. — .\nd  so.  I desire  to 
im])ress  upon  you  the  importance  not  only  of  a knowledge  of  the 
science  of  book-keeping,  but  of  its  practice. 

Are  your  teachers  of  book-keeping  jtrtictical  accountants, 
or  are  they  only  text-book  experts  ? 

R.  They  are  both,  as  they  necessarily  must  be. 

I'.  How  about  penmanship  ? I understand  you  aim  to  make 
all  your  students  write  alike. 

R.  Yes,  we  do;  but  we  never  succeed.  Individuality  will 
crop  out. 

Hut  your  tetichers  write  alike,  tio  they  not  ? 

R.  More  nearly  than  the  pu[iils  do,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  mistaking  one  teacher's  writing  for  another. 
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The  system  or  style  of  writing  that  we  teach  has  a certain  uniform- 
ity, and  when  ]5ut  upon  the  blackboard  or  in  copies  for  purposes 
r)f  illustration  does  not  take  on  much  individuality.  The  students 
are  given  this  e.xact  and  perfect  ideal,  and  they  approach  it  as  nearly 
as  is  possible ; but  what  they  really  secure  is  not  an  e.xact  imitation 
of  the  “copy”,  but  a freedom  of  movement  and  ease  in  e.xecution 
which  combined  with  uniformity  and  legibility  make  what  we  call 

7uriihtg. 

r.  but  suppose  the  pupil  has  already  a good  commercial 
hand  and  a good  movement,  and  is  an  established  penman  after  his 
own  sort,  would  you  seek  to  change  all  that,  merely  to  conform  to 
your  “ system  ” ? 

R.  No,  if  he  writes  well  enough  and  easily  enough,  we  will 
congratulate  him  on  his  attainments,  and  let  him  direct  his  efforts 
to  other  duties. 

/ So  far,  I should  judge  that  your  instruction  is  principally 
in  classes.  Do  you  have  no  individual  instruction  ? 

R.  Our  instruction  is  almost  wholly  individual.  W'e  use 
classes  mainly  as  aids  in  individual  instruction.  Each  pupil  can 
irroceed  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  and  industry  will  permit.  In  fact, 
the  great  feature  of  our  work  is  the  recognition  of  the  individual. 
.\ncl  this  apiilies  not  only  vo  instruction,  but  to  the  regulation  of 
conduct,  which  1 shall  be  glad  to  e.xplain  to  you  before  you  leave, 

J\  You  speak  of  giving  instruction  in  Language.  To  what 
e.xtent  is  this  done  ? 

R.  'I'o  any  e.xtent  reciuired.  A fair  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
language  is  essential  to  an  educated  business  man.  In  our  Language 
course  we  aim  mainly  to  correct  errtars  of  construction  and  orthog- 
raphy, to  teach  punctuation  as  much  as  it  can  be  taught,  and  to 
increase  the  vocabulary, 

/ ',  Is  n’t  that  a rather  limited  course  in  Language  ? 

R.  It  might  seem  so;  but  some  of  our  pupils  think  it  unlim- 
ited. That  is,  they  never  reach  the  end.  But  seriously,  if  one 
knows  how  to  construct  a sentence  properly — that  is,  grammatically  ; 
and  has  words  enough  at  command  to  be  able  always  to  select  the 
best  word  to  express  the  thought,  what  more  can  you  ask  ? 

I'.  The  next  requirement,  I think,  would  be  the  thought  to 
c-\[iress,  but  possibly  I should  go  too  deep  if  I required  of  you  a 
((implete  mental  equipment.  If  you  kept  a fresh  assortment  of 
brains  you  might  find  too  many  customers. 

R.  1 think  not.  The  trouble  with  the  people  who  lack  brains 
is  that  they  have  not  brains  enough  to  know  it,  and  so  we  should  be 
just  where  we  are. 

I'.  There  is  something  m that.  \'ou  were  speaking  of  teach- 
ing how  to  spell.  Can  spelling  really  be  taught.^ 
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R.  Yes,  we  can  teach  it,  but  everybody  won't  learn  it.  It  is 
a case  of  leadint^  the  horse  to  water,  you  know.  However,  as 
diflicult  and  ridiculous  as  our  Ens^lish  orlhog;raphy  is,  it  can  be 
mastered  if  f)ne  has  the  couraije  to  do  it : and  it  iniist  be  mastered. 
Incorrect  spelling  is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  written  language. 

F.  How  about  punctuation  ? Does  anybody  really  know  how 
to  punctuate  ? 

R.  There  are  lots  of  people  who  think  they  know.  I have  a 
stenographer  who  is  sure  of  it,  and  yet,  she  and  I can  never  agree 
about  the  use  of  the  comma,  and  as  to  the  semicolon,  we  generally 
agree  by  leaving  it  out  altogether. 

Yes,  I know  there  is  a standing  joke  about  the  use  of  the 
semicolon,  and  I notice  that  our  best  writers  rarely  agree  with  each 
other  in  its  use. 

R.  You  might  even  say  that  our  best  writers  rarely  agree 
with  themselves.  The  using  of  the  semicolon  is  greatly  a matter  of 
feeling ; and  even  the  comma  often  suffers  from  change  of  temper. 
It  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  a grammatical  and  rhetorical 
pause.  It  is  a good  thing  that  business  men,  as  a rule,  are  not 
over  critical  as  to  punctuation.  With  most  of  them  the  dash  and 
the  period,  with  an  occasional  interrogation  point,  constitute  a 
complete  outfit.  But  after  all,  the  general  rules  of  punctuation 
must  be  observed,  and  we  do  the  little  in  our  power  to  enforce 
them. 

J I see  from  your  prospectus  that  you  make  quite  a feature 
of  stenography. 

/v’.  Yes,  stenography  has  grown  to  be  an  important  studv  in 
most  of  the  business  schools;  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  New  York. 
We  make  its  teaching  a specialty. 

J ',  Can  everybody  learn  shorthand 

A’.  No,  not  everybody;  but  it  is  surprising  to  know  how  few 
fail.  A few  years  ago  we  used  to  say  that  about  one  person  in 
ten  who  really  desired  to  learn  it  could  succeed;  now,  there  is 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty  who  fails  to  make  fair  progress  and 
to  meet  with  fair  success. 

r.  Owing  to  what  ? 

R.  Owing,  as  I think,  mainly  to  the  better  methods  of 
teaching. 

^^'hat  is  the  matter  with  the  one  in  twenty  who  fails 

A’.  Generally,  he  or  she  is  too  old  and  lacks  e.xperlness  of 
fingers  as  of  mind.  Although  shorthand  is  a scientific  method  of 
recording  words — or  sounds — and  any  intelligent  person  can 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  principles,  the  art  of  ■n.'ritiitg  shorthand 
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becomes  almost  automatic  : and  it  is  only  the  flexible  mind  joinin'' 
with  the  flexible  flinders  that  can  accomplish  the  best  results ; and 
hence,  youn,t{  people,  whose  habits  are  not  firmly  fixed,  and  whose 
minds  are  like  impressible  wax,  can  easily  discount  their  wiser  and 
more  positix’e  elders. 

1\  What  is  the  best  asj'e  for  learning  shorthand  ? 

At  a guess,  I would  say  sixteen.  At  that  age,  the  mind 
is  sufficiently  mature,  the  faculties  are  all  alert,  and  enthusiasm  h 
easily  kindled. 

And  you  would  n't  recommend  a person  of  say  25  or  30 
to  undertake  it  ? 

yy.  Oh,  I don't  say  that.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  ought  to  be 
the  best  learning  age,  and  in  some  matters  it  undoubtedly  is ; but 
there  are  a few  things,  such  as  music,  telegraphy  and  phonography 
that  ought  to  be  begun  earlier,  for  reasons  which  I have  stated. 
Josh  Billings  has  said  that  after  fifty  we  cannot  take  on  new  habits; 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  steer  the  old  ones.  I would  put  the  limit 
even  earlier.  .Some  of  our  life-long  habits  ate  formed  before  twenty. 
— But  the  study  of  phonography,  even  in  middle  life,  should  not 
be  discouraged,  for  it  is  an  excellent  training  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  a most  interesting  study. 

f.  Do  you  think  phonography  will  ever  be  used  in  correspon- 
dence ? 

/i.  Possibly  not  to  the  extent  that  your  inquiry  implies;  but 
it  is  already  used  extensively  among  the  writers  of  the  same  system. 

F.  Can  one  stenographer  read  another’s  writing? 

/i.  Certainly,  if  it  is  properly  written,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  svstem  practised  by  the  reader. 

F.  \’ou  speak  of  different  “ systems  ” of  shorthand  ? 'V^'hy 
should  there  be  different  systems  ? Why  cannot  shorthand  writers 
unite  upon  a single  system,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  read  each 
other’s  notes  ? 

/?.  k'or  much  the  same  reason  that  it  takes  so  many  kinds  of 
churches  to  fully  represent  the  Christian  religion.  Most  of  the 
.\merican  svstems  of  shorthand  are  Pitmanic — that  is,  they  are 
founded  upon  the  elementary  principles  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman, 
of  Bath,  England,  and  first  introduced  in  1837.  When  Pitman 
Phonography  was  first  brought  to  this  country,  in  1846,  it  had  an 
immediate  following;  and  soon  a number  of  aggressive  teachers 
look  hold  of  it,  and  as  competition  sprang  up,  the  desire  to  take 
the  lead  induced  the  desire  to  individualize  the  work,  giving  it  a 
personal  prestige.  This  necessitated  changes,  which  were  called 
■■improvements",  and  no  doubt  were  so,  in  some  respects,  and 
these  changes  or  improvements,  were  perpetuated  in  published 
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“ systems  ” under  the  different  authors'  names,  and  so  the  “ confu- 
sion of  tonjjues  " was  reenacted,  and  stenoi^raphers  were  divided 
into  different  schools,  the  students  of  each  school  claiming  all  the 
virtues  for  his  own  author. 

J'.  So,  I suppose  the  method  you  teach  here  is  absolutely 
“ the  best  ” ? 

A’.  Yes,  that  is  what  I was  about  to  say.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  good  things  in  the  other  systems,  but,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
the  Munson  System,  which  we  teach,  is  just  a little  ahead  of  all 
the  others. 

F.  Still,  students  of  the  other  systems  do  get  so  that  they 
can  take  from  dictation,  and  even  report  speeches  with  tolerable 
facility. 

A’.  Oh,  yes,  and  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  every  writer  is 
ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  at  any  moment  for  the  system  he 
practises,  just  as  every  religionist  will  fight  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him.  And  this  is  all  right.  It  begets  rivalry  and  stimulates  con- 
test, and  keeps  the  distinctive  principles  clearly  in  mind. 

F.  What  are  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  learning  of  sten-  Draubackin 
ography  so  as  to  use  it  professionally  ? sholihand. 

R.  Aside  from  natural  inability,  which  is  hard  to  overcome, 

I would  say  that  a lack  of  the  proper  meaning  of  words  is  one  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks;  and  this  most  frequently  comes  from 
unfortunate  home  surroundings,  as  well  as  from  defective  education. 

If  I could  give  you  my  idea  of  what  a competent  English  education 
IS  it  would  answer  your  question. 

F.  Well,  you  have  already  done  so,  in  part.  To  have  an 
English  education  is  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
language  correctly,  and  to  use  words  that  exactly  express  the 
meaning. 

R.  I’ll  go  a little  further  than  this  with  my  stenographer. 

As  a rule,  those  who  learn  stenography  expect  to  become  amanu- 
enses— to  write  letters  that  other  people  dictate.  In  order  to  do 
this  satisfactorily  they  must  not  only  be  able  to  make  correct 
phonographic  outlines  and  read  them  but  have  enough  sense  to 
supply  the  lack  of  meaning  when  necessary.  In  other  words,  they 
must  have  common  sense,  or  what  we  call  “ gumption”. 

F.  If  they  lack  gumption  can  you  give  it  to  them  ? Can  " Gianfi> 

R.  Not  always:  but  we  have  been  able  sometimes  to  bring  to  acquired^ 
the  surface  what  had  before  not  appeared,  from  lack  of  occasion  for 
its  use.  For,  very  often  has  it  happened  that  those  who  seem  to 
have  no  particular  talent  for  business  generally,  develop  a wonderful 
aptness  for  stenography. 
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1'.  Yes,  I don't  doul)t  that  the  i^ift  is,  in  a measure,  a natural 
You  s.'iy  tliat  your  pupils  as  a rule  (jualify  for  amanueiuses. 
Do  you  never  make  ^'crbalnn  reporters  ? 

R.  Quite  frequently.  That  is,  we  start  vcrhatini  reporters; 
it  takes  a little  jtractice  to  heeome  proficient — and  beyond  that,  it 
retjuires  a peculiar  temperament,  with  a mind  that  can  take  in  more 
than  one  idea  at  a time.  Practice  has  much  to  do  with  it,  how- 
ever. The  fingers  that  take  down  a speech  which  is  always  a few 
words  in  advance,  must  act  automatically — even  as  do  the  organs 
of  speech  themselves — While  the  reporter  is  writing  one  thing  the 
speaker  is  saying  another,  and  thus,  entire  sentences  frequently  lie 
in  the  mind,  waiting  for  the  fingers  to  catch  up,  while  the  mind 
itself  is  actually  engaged  in  taking  in  something  else. 

I'.  Yes,  I have  thought  of  this;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  me.  I think,  as  you  say,  that  the  mental  training  which 
such  a course  secures  would  be  worth  the  time  spent,  even  if  no 
future  use  was  made  of  the  attainment. 

R.  I am  sure  of  it,  and  of  another  thing  which  it  suggests, 
that  if  our  classical  schools  would  sometimes  put  phonography  in 
the  place  of  Greek  we  should  not  have  quite  so  many  incompetent 
college  graduates,  and  still  hold  on  to  “culture.”  There  is  one 
practice  which  we  enforce  in  the  study  of  shorthand  that  would  be 
valuable  to  anybody,  and  that  is  the  fi.xing  of  long  sentences  in  the 
mind,  so  as  to  recall  them  automatically.  A reporter  who  can  do 
tills  has  almost  any  speaker  at  his  command,  for  while  the  speaker 
stops  for  breath  or  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  a new  start  the  “pen 
of  the  ready  writer”,  through  the  aid  of  a trained  memory,  is  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  and  thus  a stenographer  who  can  write  easily  only 
a hundred  and  fifty  words  a minute,  can  “ take  down  ” a speaker 
who  rattles  off  on  a spurt,  two  hundred  and  more. 

I \ What  is  your  plan  for  marking  the  progress  of  your  stu- 
dents ? 

A’.  I will  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  a pc7'cciitaij:;e  plan,  nor  a 
machine  plan  of  any  sort.  We  never  ]iit  one  student  against 
another,  nor  allow  a student  to  measure  himself  by  another.  If  we 
can,  bv  any  means,  ascertain  the  limit  of  his  power,  and  bring  him 
within  a reasonable  approach  to  that  limit,  we  are  content,  and 
seek  to  make  him  so. 

Hut  you  must  have  some  way  of  rating  his  progress  so  as 
to  he  able  to  judge  of  it,  and  to  give  him  the  assurance  which  he 
has  the  right  to  ask,  or  the  admonition  which  is  equally  his  due. 

R.  h'es,  we  have.  Y'hile  our  instruction  is  mainly  individual, 
as  it  must  be  from  the  nature  of  our  constituency  as  well  as  of  our 
studies,  we  require  constant  tests — in  a shape  to  be  passed  upon 
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and  preserved — of  the  student’s  progress.  These  tests  are  in  the 
nature  of  written  examinations,  or  rather,  tvritten  e\idenees  of 
attainment,  in  his  main  studies.  Every  four  weeks  a “ lludget '' 
is  reciuired  which  must  contain — as  stipulated  upon  the  co\er — i. 
A letter  to  the  principal,  which  letter  must  be  submitted  to  the 
teacher  and  its  inaccuracies  pointed  out — the  original  and  re-written 
copies  to  be  placed  in  the  budget.  2.  P'our  full  sheets  of  writing, 
prepared  and  dated  one  for  each  Wednesday.  3.  (3ne  page  of 
problems  in  Arithmetic,  to  be  approved  as  correct  by  teacher  of 
Arithmetic.  4.  One  page  of  Business  P'orms,  to  be  designated 
by  head  of  Department.  5.  One  page  of  PAercises  in  Book- 
keeping. These  budgets  are  carefully  preserved  in  th.eir  order, 
and  while  they  would  seem,  at  a glance,  to  be  mainly  specimens  of 
penmanship,  they  are  in  fact,  the  written  evidences  of  progress. 

J~.  I can  see,  of  course,  how  a succession  of  these  budgets, 
as  you  call  them,  would  show  on  their  face  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  clerical  ability,  but  I fail  to  discover  how  in  looking  at  them 
a stranger  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  student’s  progress  in  all 
his  studies,  or  of  his  mental  attainment. 

7\.  Well,  perhaps  a stranger  might  not  be  so  well  able  to 
judge  as  the  teachers  who  can  look  beyond  the  mere  writing; 
who,  as  it  were,  read  between  the  lines ; but  the  advantage  to  the 
student  of  this  requirement  cannot  well  be  overstated.  The  more 
we  are  held  to  account  for  what  we  do,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  try 
to  realize  expectations.  I think  that  principle  holds  through  life. 

1\  Well,  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  it  applies  to  the  young. 

E.  For  my  part,  I don’t  want  to  live  beyond  the  time  when 
the  good  opinion  of  those  whom  I respect  is  indifferent  to  me. 
There  is  of  course  such  a thing  as  a morbid  desire  for  approbation, 
but  a healthful  sense  of  doing  that  which  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion is  a great  safeguard  to  the  young,  as  it  is  a proper  solace  to 
the  mature. 

r.  After  all,  we  haven’t  settled  the  matter  of  testing  the 
student’s  progress,  or  rather  of  his  attainments.  I can  well  under- 
stand that  there  should  be  some  ntechanical  or  '‘red  tape”  method, 
by  which  he  can  be  brought  to  book,  and  made  to  know  that  his 
rating  is  not  dependent  upon  a teacher’s  whim,  or  upon  the  con- 
dition of  anybody’s  liver.  Perhaps  the  tests  you  have  named  are 
sufficient. 

E.  We  ha\  j at  times  adopted  the  Civil  Service  method  of 
examination,  and  found  it  to  work  satisfactorily — which  is  to  have 
well  prepared  and  comprehensive  questions  placed  before  the  stud- 
ent, which  he  is  to  answer  in  writing  without  leaving  his  seat  or 
consulting  his  text-book  or  referring  to  anyone.  It  is  usual,  in 
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such  cases,  to  time  the  applicant,  in  order  to  know  how  readily  he 
can  use  the  knowledge  he  is  presumed  to  ha\-e  acciuired. 

/ That  is  a good  plan,  and  seems  to  me  to  afford  a better 
test  than  your  budget  system ; but  the  trouble  with  such  examina- 
tions— and  particularly,  in  the  Civil  Service — is  that  the  questions, 
or  conundrums,  as  they  might  better  be  called,  are  intended  to 
show  the  wit  of  the  examiner  rather  than  the  real  ability  of 
examined. 

J\.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  putting  conundrums  into  an 
examination  sheet.  The  pupil  should  be  assured  at  the  beginning 
that  no  questions  are  submitted  to  him  which  he  ought  not  to  com- 
prehend, and  the  whole  and  only  purpose  is  to  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  he  understands  what  he  has  gone  over.  If  he  is  a faithful 
student  he  will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  thus  given  him  to  record 
himself.  But  the  advantage  we  have  over  the  Civil  Service  exam- 
iner is  that  we  know  our  man,  and  can  both  excuse  what  on  its 
face  might  be  thought  a serious  blunder,  and  put  its  true  value  upon 
a smart  answer. 

Do  you  have  many  instances  of  dishonesty,  where  students 
attempt  to  palm  off  the  work  of  others  as  their  own  ? 

7v.  The  same  that  all  schools  have. 

] '.  How  do  you  stop  it  ? 

J\.  We  do  n't  stop  it.  We  only  detect  it  and  punish  the  mal- 
efactor; but  the  practice  continues,  just  as  it  does  in  the  Literarv' 
colleges,  the  Divinity  schools,  and  in  society.  There  are,  as  you 
know,  scores  of  scribblers  who  make  a living  by  writing  speeches 
for  Members  of  Congress ; and  there  are  any  number  of  persons 
who  will  swear  that  they  wrote  “ Beautiful  Snow  ” and  “ Rock  me 
to  Sleep,  Mother.”  So  long  as  the  world  is  full  of  eminent  thieves 
who  glory  in  their  shame,  how  can  you  expect  a dull  and  puzzled 
boy  to  resist  the  temptation  to  get  a smarter  boy  to  do  his  work  for 
him,  if  he  can  ? 

I'.  And  so  you  accept  one  student's  work,  and  give  another 
credit  for  it  ? 

R.  No,  we  don't.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  the  detection 
of  school  forgery.  The  ear  marks  are  unmistakable,  and  the 
student  becomes  his  own  unconscious  detective.  This  may  be  the 
reason  why  there  are  no  severe  penalties  fixed  to  such  thefts  by  the 
statutes.  It  is  said  that  many  college  graduates  who  now  occupy 
distinguished  places  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  secured  their  pro- 
motion in  college  by  using  their  fellow  student's  brains. 

r.  Yes,  and  they  still  follow  the  habit  by  preaching  other 
people's  sermons  and  borrowing  other  people's  ideas. 

J\.  And  so  long  as  sinners  are  converted  and  the  “Twelve 
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men  in  a Box  " find  fur  the  jrlaiiuif'f.  nobody  asks  how  it  was  done. 

Still,  1 woukl  like  to  know  how  yon  manage  to  keep  yotir 
lari'e  army  of  bovs  and  girls  at  work,  :ind  ha\'e  them  under  such 
seeming  control. 

B.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  room  for  boys  and  girls 
who  do  not  respect  themselves,  and  next,  we  never  forget  that  they 
tire  boys  and  .girls,  and  that  they  ha\  e pretty  much  the  same  tastes 
:ind  desires  that  we  once  had,  and  are  likely  to  be  moved  by  the 
same  considerations.  ,\ctin,g  from  these  two  jtoints,  we  logically 
reach  the  third,  which  is  that  a proper  recognition  of  what  is  wor- 
thy in  their  conduct  and  a reasonable  condemnation  of  what  is 
unworthy  constitute  the  restraining  forces  which  will  make  good 
boys  and  girls  ami  conseciuently  good  students. 

That  sounds  very  well — almost  equal  to  .\rtemus  Ward's 
“ Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy  " ; but  1 can  assure  you,  that 
recipe  would  n't  have  found  many  takers  w hen  1 w as  a bow  It 
was  a lucky  fellow  that  got  throu.gh  a winter's  schooling  without 
one  or  two  sharp  tussles  with  the  school-master.  There  was  alwavs 
one  bully  in  school  whose  business  it  was  to  put  up  the  little  fellows 
to  mischief  and  then  protect  them.  .And  the  teacher  who  was  afraid 
to  tackle  the  bully  might  just  as  well  send  in  his  resignation. 

B.  You  are  speaking  of  a past  age  and  of  a theory  of  school 
government  which  does  not  now  exist  anywhere.  We  have  come 
upon  new  ide.as  in  educatif)n  as  we  have  in  steam  and  electricitv : 
and  it  would  be  saying  very  little  for  the  progress  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  if  we  had  found  no  better  use  for  ;i  boy's  hand  than 
to  blister  it  with  a ferule,  or  for  his  head  than  to  bang  it  with  a 
book.  Boys  are  just  as  amenable  to  fair  treatment  as  men  are — 
even  more  so,  I think — and  the  teacher  who  finds  it  necessarv  to 
be  a brute  or  a bully  to  preserve  order  in  his  classes  has  mistaken 
his  calling. 

f'  1 have  been  told  that  you  have  a method  of  writing  up 
a student's  history  for  the  time  he  is  with  you. 

B.  Yes,  we  have : and  it  was  to  this  point  I was  coming. 
There  has  been  no  student  in  our  school  for  the  past  twenty  vears 
whose  entire  history  has  not  been  written  and  is  not  jireserved  in 
our  archives. 

fk  Your  archives  must  be  pretty  extensive,  and  your  histo- 
rians kept  busy.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  history  ? 

B.  It  is  simply  a daily  record  of  each  student's  conduct  and 
achievements  from  the  pens  of  the  teachers. 

f '.  What  is  there  in  the  conduct  and  achievements  of  an  ordi- 
nary student  worthy  of  daily  record  ? 

B.  From  a public  point  of  view,  not  much,  perh.aps : but 
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from  the  sliidcnt’s  jmint,  a ^ood  deal,  and  from  llie  view  of  the 
scliool  and  his  friends,  sulfieient  to  warrant  the  effort. — 'I'here  is, 
in  fart,  t|uite  as  nuirh  in  it  for  our  jturiiose  as  there  is  in  tlie  Mer- 
rantile  Registry  System  to  protect  merchants  from  doubtful  cus- 
tomers. 'I'lie  iMercantile  Registry  .System  is  not  perfect,  and  can 
never  be  made  so,  and  yet  it  is  so  reliable  that  the  most  cautious 
merchants  trust  to  it  almost  without  question. 

J'.  Yes,  it  is  the  best  means  of  protection  we  have;  and  if 
your  system  is  as  thorouj^h  ami  reasonable,  little  can  be  said 
ayainst  it.  In  fact,  you  are  to  be  conqratulateil  upon  hittint;’  upon 
so  novel  an  idea  in  school  government.  1 must  confess  that  it 
strikes  me  most  favorablv,  and  if  vou  have  the  time  to  spare,  1 
would  like  to  look  into  it. 

K.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  show  it  you.  Will  you  step  into 
the  I-ibrary  ? 

r.  With  pleasure. 

■ii„-mrihnd  First,  ill  the  cabinet  you  see  a series  of  drawers,  number- 

ing  from  i to  500.  These  drawers  contain  the  records  of  students 
now  in  attendance.  When  the  student  leaves,  his  “history”  is 
removed  to  the  general  depository  in  the  adjoining  room,  where 
you  will  see,  methodically  arranged  and  tabulated,  the  accumulation 
of  the  last  twenty  years. 

T.  I discover  that  some  of  these  books — or  “histories”,  as 
you  call  them,  are  much  thicker  than  others.  Does  that  indicate 
that  the  subject  was  a more  important  personage  than  his  fellows, 
or  that  he  was  simply  more  active,  and  gave  his  historians  more  to 
work  upon  ? , 

A'.  It  may  mean  all  that,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  mean  that 
the  student  was  longer  in  the  school  and  possibly  was  more  success- 
ful in  running  against  the  prejudices  of  teachers.  We  are  quite  apt 
to  distrust  the  student  with  a bulky  record. 

fk  Why  not,  rather,  take  it  as  an  indication  of  active  virtues 
which  demand  record  ? 

lu^nniihai  ^ thiiik  you  are  forcing  me  to  acknowledge  which  is  as 

'"liut't'/Jm  "'f  society  as  it  is  of  a school,  that  the  bad  things  are  sure  to 

go  on  record,  while  the  good  things  are  accepted  without  comment. 

W After  all,  is  n't  that  a hopeful  sign  ? It  simply  goes  to 
show  that  we  e.xpect  the  good  rather  than  the  bad,  and  so  are 
charitable  in  our  thoughts. 

R.  That  is  one  view  of  it,  but  I think  the  more  truthful  view 
is  that  we  are  e.xpecting  the  bad,  and  so  keep  on  the  alert  for  it. 
At  all  events,  so  far  as  the.se  records  go,  I feel  quite  sure  that  thev 
do  not  magnify  the  virtues  of  students,  and  though  nothing  is  set 
down  in  malice,  the  misdemeanors  will  be  found  there  in  a recog- 
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/'.  Well,  we  all  know  what  school  misdemeanors  are,  for  we 
have  not  only  seen  them  but  en, acted  them;  and  somehow,  when  we 
onlyj'et  older  and  lookback  upon  them  they  do  n’t  seem  so  very  b,ad. 

1 think  I wotild  rather  take  my  chances  on  a mischievous  boy  than  on 
a dullard.  It  is  better  to  sail  against  the  w ind  than  to  be  becalmed.  '''‘"/"'I'.'"' 
The  rudder  is  both  more  nianasreable  and  more  effective  in  a stiff 
Itreeze,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  make  lieadway,  even  if  we  have  to 
tack.  However,  these  are  private  views,  which  I would  not  care  to 
repeat  before  my  boy. 

A'.  No,  it  would  hardly  do  to  let  our  l)oys  know  what  we  did 
when  we  were  boys. 

/ '.  Weil,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  anoels  you  make  out  of 
ordinary  boys  and  girls  by  your  Mercantile  Registry  system.  Allow 
me  to  select  a “ Record  " at  random. 

A’.  Certai.nly.  Well,  you  have  a bulky  one.  Now  we  will 
see  how  my  theory  works. 

This  student  entered  September  12,  1892.  On  the  13th  the 
superintendent,  whose  record  makes  the  first  page,  savs : 

“Mr.  W.  appears  to  be  an  earnest  student.  He  writes  a fair  letter 
and  has  a good  knowledge  of  aritliinetic,  but  is  deficient  in  gtaminar. 

He  bears  hiniself  well,  and  expresses  a desire  to  do  bis  best.  He  will 
probably  make  good  progress.” 

On  the  same  date  the  head  of  his  department  says : 

“Mr.  W.  entered  yesterday  at  the  age  of  i6.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Grammar  School  No. — . He  says  in  his  preliminarv  letter  that  he  does 
not  know  everything,  and  is  willing  to  lake  advice.  He  would  prefer  to 
be  a manufacturer.  He  seems  to  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  Englisli 
branches.” 

September  14,  His  teacher  of  English  writes: 

“.Mr.  W.  does  fair  work  in  his  preliminary  examination  in  English. 

He  fails  to  note  some  grammatical  errors  in  the  test  examples  given  him, 
and  his  work  is  faulty  in  appearance. 

September  14.  His  teacher  of  Arithmetic  says: 

“Mr.  \V.  has  passed  a very  good  examination  in  arithmetic.  He 
made  an  error  in  compound  subtraction,  but  the  rest  of  his  work  is  correct.” 

October  6.  The  following  notice  was  sent  home  for  e.xplanation  : 

“ Mr.  \V.  was  absent  to-day.  The  father’s  or  guardian’s  statement 
(to  be  written  below)  and  the  prompt  return  of  this  slip  are  re^pdreil.” 

[Signed  by  head  of  the  Department.] 

The  explanation  signed  by  the  father  is  as  follows : 

“Was  absent  on  account  of  holiday.”  “ L.  W.  ” 

October  13.  The  regular  monthly  report  is  rendered,  from 
which  I will  read. 

Attendance.  Late,  none  : Absent,  3 days. 

Deportment.  Good.  Notes  of  misconduct,  none. 

Diligence.  Perfect. 

Penmanship.  Improving  slowly. 

Arithmetic.  Good  progress.  Lessons  usually  well  ]>reparetl. 

Book-keeping.  Good  progress.  Appearance  of  work,  neat. 

Correspondence,  Pair. 

Interest  in  Morning  Assembly . Good. 

Budget.  Promptly  rendered. 
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This  Iveporl  Iihs  lieen  sent  home,  ami,  as  you  see,  is  duly 
sitjiied  by  rhe  parent. 

/ . Will  you  permit  me  to  in(|uire  if  vour  students  ever  com- 
mit forgery?  Do.  you  e\'er  h;ive  occ.asion  to  doubt  the  genuitieness 
ol  the  signature  ? 

R.  'S'oit  show  the  caution  and  acuteness  of  ;i  business  man. 
'I'he  point  is  a good  one,  and  1 will  titiswer  it  hater,  if  you  will  jter- 
mit  me  to  follow  this  record  a little  further. 

( tctober  14.  The  head  of  the  Dejiartment  w rites  : 

“ Mr.  W’.  is  making  good  {progress  in  both  penmansliij)  and  book-keej)- 
ing.  He  has  a good  gras))  of  llie  latter  subject,  atul  does  clean,  correct 
woik.  His  deportment  is  commendable.” 

( tctober  17,  has  the  followitig  record; 

“ Mr  \V.  made  his  first  speech  this  morning  in  Assembly.  He  gave 
some  valuable  information  concerning  the  great  telegraphic  cables  of  the 
world.  A good  beginning.” 

November  4.  His  teacher  reports: 

“ Mr.  \V.  is  now  at  work  on  the  Fifth  Book-keeping  set.  He  compre- 
hends readily  and  with  little  explanation.  He  seems  to  have  the  knack  of 
it.  His  books  have  a clean,  business-like  appearance,  and  his  general 
conduct  is  unexceptionable.  He  will  get  on.” 

And  on  the  i 7th  : 

“ Mr.  W.  tried  to  speak  this  morning  by  the  aid  of  notes,  and  found  it 
awkward.  He  would  do  better  to  study  his  subject  well  and  depend  upon 
Idmself.  He  has  a good  vocabulary  and  can  rely  upon  it.” 

November  30  is  the  following  record  : 

“Mr.  W.  is  now  on  his  'fenth  Book-keeping  set,  and  is  doing  very 
creditable  work.  His  writing  lacks  smoothness  at  times,  and  needs  con- 
stant vigilance.  He  is  getting  hold  of  things  in  a satisfactory  way.  His 
deportment  is  good.” 

I'.  This  boy  seems  to  be  a regularly  good  boy — a sort  of 
dead  level  of  goodness.  He  isn't  bad  enough  to  be  interesting. 
Bradstreet  would  rate  him  about  “ N.  A.”.  Haven't  you  any 
bad  boys'  records  ? 

R.  Yes,  plenty  of  them.  Here  is  one  a little  less  perfect. 
A student  who  entered  in  January  has  this  said  of  him  in  March: 

“Mr.  H.  does  not  show  much  progress  in  speaking.  His  effort  this 
morning  was  well-nigh  a failure.  He  is  careless  in  his  preparation.” 

And  again,  April  2. 

‘‘Mr.  H.  shows  little  regard  for  the  rules  of  school,  and  especially 
as  against  communication.  He  annoys  his  teacher  and  bis  seat-mate.  He 
lacks  not  only  a proper  regard  for  others,  but  respect  for  himself.  He 
must  change  his  conduct.” 

y\nd  this  from  his  teacher  of  Arithmetic,  April  15. — • 

'■  I cannot  quite  believe  that  Mr.  H.  is  giving  me  his  very  best  work 
in  arithmetic.  I'he  subjects  are  easy,  and  with  any  proper  application  he 
should  be  able  to  give  much  better  results,” 

And  a^^ain  on  the  21st.— 

” Mr.  H.  reached  his  class  two  minutes  behind  time,  without  a proper 
excuse.  He  was  simply  indifferent.” 

And,  on  the  25th. — 


o.y  /u\‘^/.\7’:ss  icnry.  i rrnx. 


Mr.  II.  forgot  to  come  to  Ins  class  at  all  to-ila\  . This  is  inex- 
cusable.” 

This  reads  somethino-  like.  I was  afraid  your  school  was 
a Saint's  Rest.  Now,  I bejain  to  see  that  it  has  to  tlo  with  this  life. 

;tnd  my  boy  wo  n't  be  so  nitich  out  of  place,  ;ifter  all. 

A’.  You  mav  change  your  mind,  if  we  keep  on.  Here  is  a 
suspicious  looking  record.  Its  untisual  bulk  must  mean  mischief. 

Yes,  1 know  this  young  man,  and  am  glad  that  he  can  be  of  some 
service,  even  if  it  is  not  to  his  credit.  He  came  to  the  school  about 
one  year  ago,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  education  was  very  lim- 
ited, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  attended  good  schools  all  his 
life.  Unfortunately,  he  is  the  son  of  a rich  man,  who  is  too  busy 
to  look  after  his  boys,  and  takes  what  comfort  he  can  in  know- 
ing that  he  pays  other  people  to  do  it.  This  boy,  like  too  many 
others  of  whom  we  both  know,  has  a doting  mother  who  thinks 
“ Cfeorge  cannot  do  wrong,"  and  in  this,  George  agrees  with  her. — 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  rescue  him  from  the  consecpiences  of 
his  double  misfortune,  but  have  not  succeeded.  We  lack  the 
Archimedean  fulcrum.  This  voluminous  history  is  a tribute  to  our 
fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  a record  of  failure.  Ry  it  you  will 
see  that  the  subject  has  had  a hard  time  of  it  here.  He  hasn't 
been  permitted  to  rest,  but  has  been  followed  up  at  every  danger 
point.  In  his  first  letter,  with  much  painstaking  as  to  form  and 
expression — evidently  desiring  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost — he 
gives  a forecast  of  what  has  since  come  to  be  history.  His  verv 
indeterminativeness  and  lack  of  purpose  is  apparent  in  every  line. 

He  has  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  schools  he  has  attended.  I )oes 
not  know  what  studies  he  prefers,  if  any,  and  as  to  his  future  pur- 
pose in  life,  he  does  n't  seem  to  have  any.  He  e\'idently  thinks  his 
father's  money  will  buy  him  all  he  wants. 

Ik  What  a pity  a man  cannot  lay  up  money  for  his  children  nays. 

without  spoiling  them. 

A'.  Particularly,  for  boys.  There  are  some  bright  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  ordinarily  if  boys  are  raised  on  expectancy  or  in 
luxury,  it  is  apt  to  take  away  the  incentive  to  exertion — the  \’ery 
activity  necessary  to  a healthy  growth  of  mind  and  bcjdy. 

V.  Yes,  I often  wonder  whether  it  is  the  expectancy  and 
luxury  that  are  to  blame,  or  lack  of  wisdom  on  part  of  the 
parents. 

A’.  Both,  I think.  I am  reminded  of  a wealthy  man  who 
brought  his  two  sons  to  the  school  to  be  educated  • ' so  as  to  take 
care  of  themselves"  for  he  assured  us  very  solemnly  in  their  presence 
that  he  should  leave  them  nothing.  “They  think  1 am  rich,  "he 
said,  “but  they  are  mistaken.  1 shall  die  a poor  man,  and  these 
boys  must  scratch  for  themselves."  And  in  their  absence  he 
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inipldix'd  us  to  ket'])  constantly  before  tlicir  minds  tlicir  impendinc; 
])ovci'ly.  " 'I  t'll  them  that  I ha\'e  jnit  e\'erythin,t(  out  of  my  hands, 
and  that  all  they  will  tt^'t  from  me  is  their  education.  ” The  bo\s 
knew  better,  and  we  did  not  enter  into  the  conspiracy  to  deceive 
them.  Within  a year  the  father  died,  leaving  an  immense  fortune 
to  the  two  boys,  which  they  royally  scattered  in  about  two  years— - 
and  then  went  to  work.  And  strange  to  say,  they  have  been  tpiite 
successful  in  “scratching  for  themselves.”  1 very  nnich  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  hero  of  the  history  we  have  in  hand  will  be 
saved,  even  by  poverty.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  awakening 
his  pride,  and  shame  he  h;is  none.  He  has  daily  access  to  this 
record,  and  knows  it  is  to  be  kept  in  our  depository,  indefinitely. 
He  also  knows  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  its  entire  character, 
but  he  is  wholly  indifferent. 


The  /hull  di\- 

pO\ilh>it  <;/  •ht 


/'.  This  is  the  very  point  I was  about  to  present.  I have 
been  glancing  over  this  record  as  you  were  speaking,  and  I see 
that  the  young  man  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  his  teacher 
on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  let  off  on  fair  promises,  which 
he  has  not  trietl  to  keep;  that  even  his  father  and  mother  have  been 
in  consultation,  and  ha\’e  made  good  promises  on  his  behalf,  and 
yet  there  is  a constant  downward  trend  in  his  deportment  and 
schol.'irship.  I low  long  is  this  to  last  ? \Vhat  will  you  do  with 
him  ? 


R.  Just  as  soon  as  we  decide  that  the  “downward  trend” 
cannot  be  changed  to  an  upward  trend  we  shall  ask  him  to  relieve 
us  of  further  responsibility. — (Jne  thing  everybody  knows  of  us: 
\'iz.,  that  money  cannot  buy  a place  in  our  school,  and  neither  will 
we  take  money  that  we  cannot  earn.  It  is  a serious  matter  to  send 
a boy  out  front  sclntol  with  the  ban  of  disgrace  upon  him.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  recover  from ; and  we  sometimes  hesitate  before 
doing  it.  A boy  at  the  age  of  eighteen  is  at  his  most  critical  point, 
and  a kindly  act  or  a timely  word  may  save  him  from  a life-long 
mistake.  'Fliis  boy  is  likely  to  leave  us,  for  he  has  given  evidence 
of  innate  untruthfulness,  which  is  almost  always  fatal  to  real 
progress.  A candid  boy  can  always  be  managed,  and  is  always 
likely  to  turn  out  well;  but  a boy  who  has  not  the  impulse  of  truth- 
fulness leaves  no  standing  place. 

/ '.  Well,  I am  satisfied  that  you  mean  well  in  your  work,  and 
any  candid  person  can  see  from  your  method  of  government  that 
you  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  individual  student.  While  1 know  that 
cojiciusi.m.  in  a large  school  like  yours  there  must  be  some  machinery  and 
a certain  enforcement  of  “rules”  that  may  sometimes  beat 
unequally  on  students,  I also  know  that  a reasonable  amount  ot 
individual  work  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  if  teachers  are 
sufficiently  bi'oad-minded  and  sufficiently  conscientious.  1 am 
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satisfied,  also,  that  the  work  you  undertake  to  do  in  your  college  is 
a necessart'  work,  and  one  that  is  seriously  neglected  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools.  And  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  could  be  better 
done  than  you  are  doing  it.  It  seems  to  me  a safe  course  for 
a young  man  or  young  woman  to  pursue,  whatever  he  or  she  may 
hope  to  do  in  after  life. 

R.  We  have  fair  evidence  of  that  in  the  “after  life”  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact, day  by  day  in  this  big  city.  The  best  reward  that  comes  to 
us  is  the  fealty  of  the  Packard  boys  and  girls,  cvho  never  grow  so 
old,  or  rich,  or  famous  as  to  leave  us  out  of  the  account. 

J Yes.  I am  aware  of  that  fealty,  and  when  I tell  you  that 
it  was  one  of  your  “ old  boys  ” who  sent  me  here,  you  will  quite 
understand  why  I have  taken  for  granted  all  that  you  have  said,  and 
why  I have  looked  into  your  methods  with  such  interest.  The 
gentleman  who  asked  me  to  call  is  a member  of  the  Packard  Club, 
and  also  of  the  .Alumni  .Association,  and  he  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  vour  methods  of  holding  your  students  in  memory. 

R.  AVell,  there  is  business  in  that,  as  well  fidelity.  It  is  n't 
well  to  be  forgotten  by  the  friends  whom  you  love  and  who  can 
serve  you.  If  we  were  to  exclude  from  our  school  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  former  students,  it  would  sensibly  deplete  our  num- 
bers : and  if  we  could  n't  rely  upon  the  good-will  which  runs  in 
families,  we  should  be  constantly  beginning  over  again. 

U.  I am  told  that  the  Packard  Club  is  organized  on  a unique 
basis — that  it  is  a club  of  inquiry,  having  as  its  insignia  the  interro- 
gation point. 

R.  A’es.  the  Packard  Club  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  “Friday 
Alornings  at  Packard's”  of  which  I have  spoken — having  much  the 
same  features,  but  a little  different  constituency  and  different  sur- 
roundings. It  is  composed,  mainly,  of  past  students — graduates  and 
others — of  the  college,  and  its  purpose  is  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  the  school  in  continuing  one  of  its  main  features — that  of  studt  - 
ing  questions  of  public  interest.  .A  dinner  is  had  once  a month,  a 
subject  selected,  and  some  eminent  specialist  on  that  subject  invited 
as  the  guest  of  the  evening,  The  eminent  gentleman  opens  the 
discussion  by  a speech  or  statement,  and  then  submits  himself  to 
the  humors  of  the  club.  (Tiestions  are  propounded,  in  an  informal 
way,  and  every  effort  made  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  It 
often  occurs  that  members  of  the  club  are  well  posted  on  the  subject, 
and  all  such  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  fund  of  information. 

U.  AVhat  is  your  range  of  subjects  ? 

R.  AVe  are  not  restricted,  but  usually  select  topics  that  are 
uppermost  and  of  immediate  public  interest,  such  as  Labor  and 
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Capital,  Diplomacy,  The  Drama,  Foreign  Travel,  The  Tariff,  and 
even  the  Salvation  Army.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings  of  the  club  was  that  in  which  the  guest  was  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth,  and  the  topic,  “The  Religion  of  Work.” 

J\  Do  you  have  ladies  at  your  dinners  ? 

/v.  \'ery  freciuently.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  season 
we  have  what  are  called  ‘ ' Ladies’  Nights,  ” when  the  ladies  are  admit- 
ted on  even  terms,  and  are  e.xpected  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

fk  And  this  brings  me  to  inquire  whether  your  plan  of 
coeducation  has  been  found  in  ail  respects  feasible. 

R.  In  all  respects.  Whatever  doubts  we  may  have  had  in  the 
matter  have  been  brushed  away  by  e.xperience.  And  when  you 
look  at  it  fairly  how  simple  a problent  it  is.  The  moment  it  is 
settled  that  girls  may  properly  go  inttt  business  offices  and  work 
with  men,  the  (piestion  of  coeducation  takes  care  of  itself.  And  so 
of  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  club.  Their  presence  is  always 
inspiring,  and  as  they  are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  and  can  take 
part  in  the  discussions,  they  are  not  even  “ in  the  way.  ” 

I'.  I was  reading  the  other  day  a description  of  one  of 
your  “Club  Nights,”  in  a neat  little  book  under  that  title,  wherein 
an  account  is  given  of  a talk  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  of  the  Clwistiait 
Union  on  “ How  to  Read,  What  to  Read,  and  When  to  Read.”  1 
must  say  that  the  whole  matter  interested  me  exceedingly,  and  I 
could  but  think  of  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the 
past  as  to  the  means  of  education.  W’hat  particularly  interested 
me  in  the  account  was  the  promptness  and  aptness  of  the 
questions  and  answers.  I can  well  understand  that  the  speaker 
must  have  felt  himself  repaid  for  any  time  he  may  have  spent  in  pre- 
paring and  presenting  his  “ talk.” 

R.  I am  glad  you  have  seen  this  book,  for  it  presents  one  of 
our  prohtable  nights.  I was  astonished,  my.self,  to  see  how  much 
interest  was  manifested,  and  especially  to  know  how  earnest  the 
young  people  were  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  fragments  of  time,  a 
subject  particularly  dwelt  tipon  by  the  speaker.  Mr.  Mabie  will 
probably  never  know  the  amount  of  good  his  little  talk  did.  He 
was  asked  about  the  reading  of  newspapers,  and  whether  he  would 
recommend  the  use  of  spare  moments — on  the  train,  at  the  ferries, 
etc.,  in  this  way.  Here  are  his  remarks  covering  that  point: 

“ I would  read  newspapers  just  as  little  as  possible  after  getting 
the  news,  and  would  utilize  my  spare  time  in  reading  books.  For 
my  own  part,  I always  carry  a book  in  my  pocket,  and  always  util- 
ize the  five,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  waiting  for  the  train  or  ferryboat. 

1 find  that  you  can  do  a deal  of  reading  in  those  fragments  of  time. 
I have  a neighbor,  a business  man,  who,  finding  that  he  had  a good 
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deal  of  time  travelling'  in  and  out  of  the  city,  learned  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian  so  that  he  reads  these  languages  with  ease, 
simply  by  having  a book  in  these  languages  in  his  pocket  for  the  last 
ten  years.  “ Now,  any  of  you  who  will  decide  that  you  are  going  to 
read  in  a certain  direction  and  will  always  have  a book  at  hand,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  by  the  end  of  a year,  the  odd  five,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  have  carried  you  far  towards  your  goal.  Mr.  IJeecher 
once  said  that  he  read  Froude’s  Flistoryof  England,  which  is  in 
twelve  volumes,  in  the  intervals  between  the  courses  of  dinner  for 
which  he  did  not  care.  ” 

1 already  know  of  three  or  four  of  the  young  men  who  heard 
these  remarks,  adopting  the  suggestion. 

V.  Well,  I will  confess  that  many  of  these  thoughts  are  new 
to  me  as  pertaining  to  education,  and  if  you  represent  what  is  known 
as  “ the  new  departure  ",  I begin  to  know  what  it  means.  I have 
felt  that  you  were  covering  a good  deal  of  ground,  and  some  of  it, 
superficially.  Ikit  education,  after  all,  is  fragmentary,  and  the  thing 
that  should  most  interest  us  is  to  know  if  it  is  wholesome  and  in 
the  right  direction.  The  main  thing  is  to  put  the  boy  to  thinking— ■ 
to  let  him  feel  that  life  is  earnest,  and  that  he  must  take  his  place, 
and  do  his  duty.  You  seem  to  be  working  along  these  liner. 

Thank  you. 
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A I THK  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

FnlcriiiiT  the  West  Lalcoiiy  from  the  South,  the  Business 
l-'.diieation  Exhibit  attracts  attention,  first,  by  the  sign  “Business 
Colleges  ” that  stretches  across  the  aisle  which  separates  the 
“ .Actice  ” from  the  “ Still  " exhibit.  A nearer  approach  discloses 
the  beautiful  colonnades  on  either  side,  with  inviting  entrances  and 
alcoves,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a soft-hued  awning  which  shuts 
in  and  unifies  the  entire  exhibit,  giving  it  a beautiful  and  irresistible 
coziness  not  possessed  in  ecjtial  degree  by  any  other  educational 
exhibit  on  the  balcony.  The  Backard  College  case  faces  the  South, 
and  is  readily  seen  from  this  approach.  The  interior  consists 
entire! V of  drawers,  tvhich  must  be  opened  to  examine  the  work. 

The  plan  is  simply  a reproduction  of  the  Packard  College 
method  of  conser.  ing  the  work  and  records  of  the  school,  and 
the  “exhibit,”  as  it  stands,  was  transferred  from  the  college 
without  special  preparaticm,  except  in  the  matter  of  arrangement 
and  binding.  The  upper  two  rows  of  drawers  contain  the 
Character  Record  of  eighty  students  of  the  school,  just  as  they 
are  kept  day  by  day — with  sixteen  neatly  bound  .Abstracts,  such  as 
every  student  is  entitled  to  upon  request.  These  records  contain 
the  pers(jnal  history  of  each  of  the  eighty  students  named,  during 
his  or  her  connection  with  the  scIkjoI. 

The  remaining  drawers  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  case 
contain  the  work  of  students  in  stenography — with  stenographic 
outlines  and  type-written  transcripts,  together  with  a large  variety 
of  tvpe-written  work,  plain  and  ornamental.  Then  follow  in 
upright  compartments  bound  copies  of  students’  work  in  book- 
keeping, taken  entirely  from  their  regular  school  productions.  It 
has  been  the  point  in  this  exhibit  to  keep  within  the  lines  of  the 
daily  school  work,  simply  selecting  for  exhibition,  the  best  work. 

In  the  remaining  drawers  are  displayed  the  Budgets  of  some 
fifty  students,  selected  from  about  four  hundred — the  purpose 
being  to  show,  first,  our  method  of  marking  the  student's  progress, 
and  next,  the  result  of  that  method  in  securing  progress. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Icxhibit  of  Business  College  work 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  those 
jiersons  who  should  take  the  trouble  and  manifest  the  interest  to 
examine  school  processes,  should  have  a chance  to  do  it  intelligently 
and  understanclingly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a conclusion.  Such 
people,  1 felt  sure,  would  care  very  little  about  expert  work  in 
penmanship,  got  up  by  professionals  to  dazzle  the  eye  and  confuse 
the  senses,  but  very  much  about  the  work  the  students  were  doing, 
and  could  be  made  to  do ; and  hence  I felt  it  to  be  due  not  only  to 
the  iiKiuirers  for  knowledge,  but  to  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of 
the  schools,  to  show  our  work  just  as  it  is  done. 

.And  this  is  the  Exhibit  of  the  Packard  College. 

S.  S.  P.tCK.ARD,  Prcst. 
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Twenty-two  Business  Colleges  have  united  in  a two-fold 
exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  They  have  secured  2,200  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  West  Balcony  of  the  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  and  have  divided  it  into  the  two  forms  of 
exhibit,  known  as  “Active”  and  “Still.”  The  active  exhibit 
represents  established  business  houses  with  students  conducting 
affairs,  and  the  still  e.xhibit  shows  the  w'ritten  work  of  the  students 
of  the  exhibiting  schools,  neatly  arranged  in  separate  cases  of 
uniform  size  and  exterior,  sub-divided  to  suit  the  peculiar  wants  of 
each  school.  The  Colleges  in  the  active  exhibit  are,  Packard’s 
College  of  New  York;  Brown’s  Colleges  of  Jacksonville,  Peoria, 
Decatur,  Galesburg  and  Bloomingtown,  111.  ; Powers’  Metro- 
politan of  Chicago:  Elliott’s  College  of  Burlington,  Iowa;  Wilt’s 
College  of  Dayton,  O. ; Spencerian  College  of  Washington, 
D,  C. ; Capital  City  College  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Palmer’s 
Colleges  of  Cedar  Rapids  and  Creston,  Iowa,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
Central  College  of  Sedalia,  Mo. , and  Chicago  College  of  Chicago. 
These  Colleges  are  also  represented  in  the  still  exhibit  where  they 
are  joined  by  Soule’s  College  of  New  Orleans ; Spencerian  College 
of  Milwaukee;  Spencerian  College  of  Cleveland;  Business  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester:  Sadler’s  College  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Albany 
College  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  preliminary  management  of  this  exhibit  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  S.  S.  Packard  of  New  York,  President,  G.  W.  Brown, 
Jacksonville,  Secretary,  and  O.  M.  Powers,  Chicago,  Treasurer, 
who  were  constituted  a Committee  for  that  purpose.  The  local 
manager  and  director  is  G.  W.  Brown,  to  whom  is  due  the 
organization  of  the  active  force,  and  whatever  has  been  necessary 
to  make  the  e.xhibit  a success. 

The  active  force  of  the  exhibit  comprises  fifteen  young  men 
and  women  who  have  been  selected  by  examination  tests,  from  the 
e.xhibiting  colleges.  Students  passing  the  Columbian  Examination 
receive  a beautifully  engraved  diploma,  signed  by  the  committee 
and  World’s  Fair  officers,  and  those  who  serv'e  for  one  month  in 
the  offices  of  the  active  e.xhibit  receive  in  addition,  the  Columbian 
Medal. 

One  of  the  live  features  of  the  exhibit  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  a sprightly  si.xteen-page  paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
business  education  and  to  the  movements  of  the  exhibit  itself. 
This  paper  is  circulated  gratuitously,  and  is  under  pledge  to  issue 
50,000  copies  each  month.  The  real  issue  will  not  fall  short  of 
75,000. 

Any  person  can  get  this  paper  by  WTiting  to  G.  W.  Brown,  Man- 
ager Business  Education  E.^ibit,  Liberal  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


Packard’s  Business  College 

AND 

SCHOOL  OF  STENOGRAPHY 

Will  re-open  for  the  year  on  Tuesday,  September  5th. 

By  October  ist,  all  the  seats  are  likely  to  be  taken.  Those 
who  first  apply,  and  are  qualified  to  enter,  will  first  be  accepted. 

Any  information  desired,  not  found  in  these  pages,  can  be 
had  by  addressing 

S.  S.  PACKARD, 

10 1 East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


